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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE 
FOR  THE  BUND,  INC. 


M.C.  MIGEL  LIBRARY 
AMERICAN  PRINTING 
HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Before  the  Civil  War,  a Louisville 
company  was  formed  to  provide 
products  for  people  who  are  blind.. 


Before 
telephones.!? 


Before 
the  Louisville 
Slugger®  bat... 


Before  the  Kentucky 
Derby,  there  was  the... 


American  Printing  House 

for  the  Blind 


Service  Since  1 858 


A Tradition  of  Ser 


APH’s 


The  vmeri 
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American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  (APH)  is  the  world’s 
largest  nonprofit  organization 
creating  educational,  workplace, 
independent  living  products  and 
services  for  people  who  are 
visually  impaired. 

Founded  in  1858  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Ad 
is  the  oldest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  L 
United  States.  From  that  date  until  the  Civ  j 
War  began,  APH  organized  its  operation 
and  raised  funds  to  create  embossed  book  jj 
After  the  war,  APH  resumed  operations  ar  i 
produced  its  first  tactile  books.  By  the  earl  * 
1870s,  APH  was  operating  on  a national 
scale. 
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APH’s  future  was  assured  in  1879  when 
the  Act  to  Promote  the  Education  of  the 
official  supplier  of  educational  materials  to 
definition  of  blindness  and  are  working  at  I stha 


Service  Since  1858 


s Mission... 

oe  .merican  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
Of otes  independence  of  blind  and  visually  impaired 
rsns  by  providing  specialized  materials,  products,  and 
■:<  es  needed  for  education  and  life. 
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Congress  of  the  United  States  passed 
id.  This  act  designates  APH  as  the 
i students  in  the  U.S.  who  meet  the 
s than  college  level. 


About  APH’s  P roi 


Publications  In 
Accessible  Formats 


Thrc  gh  the  h 
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The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
manufactures  textbooks  and  other  educational 
publications  for  students  who  are  visually  impaired. 
APH  also  provides  publications  useful  to  adults,  such 
as  cookbooks  and  dictionaries.  In  addition,  APH 
creates  recorded  books  on  a 
contract  basis. 


Braille  production, 
2 1 st  century 


APH  produces  books  in 
four  accessible  formats: 


Braille  products 


• Braille 

• Recorded 

• Large  Print 

• Computer  Disc 


Services 
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Educational  and  Independent  Living  Products 

APH  develops  and  manufactures  hundreds  of  products,  tools,  and 
supplies  that  support  students  and  adults  who  are  visually  impaired  and 
increase  their  independence.  Examples  are: 

• braille  instructional  programs 

• talking  computer  software 

• low  vision  assessment  kits 

• early  childhood  development  materials 

• braille  writing  slates 

• audio  recording  equipment 

• videos  on  topics  related  to  blindness. 
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Louis  Database 


*ro  uct  Training 
ndSupport 

"0  *h  the  National  Instructional 
rn  rships,  APH  partners  with 
:ar:ations  in  the  field  of  blindness 
:p  nsor  instruction  in  specific 
;as)f  blindness  and  visual 
-.airient  as  they  relate  to  the  use 
AF1  products. 


Hand-held  electronic 
book  reader 


APH  provides  Louis,  a database 
that  allows  teachers,  parents, 
and  students  to  locate  thousands 
of  textbooks  in  braille, 
large  print,  recorded,  and 
computer  disc  formats 
available  from 
producers  across  the 
United  States.  Access  Louis  at 
www.aph.org. 


Database 


Accessible 
Materials  and 
APH  File 
Repository 


Gome  Visit  APH! 


Tours 

Free 
tours  of 
APH’s 
unique 
facility 

are  offered  Monday-Thursday 
at  10:00  a.m.  and  2:00  p.m. 
Eastern  Time,  except  holidays. 
Reservations,  made  at  least  one 
week  in  advance,  are  required 
for  groups  of  ten  or  more. 

On  the  tour  you  will  see  the 
museum,  a demonstration  of 
educational  products, 
and  the  production  of 
braille  publications  and 
Talking  Books. 

Special  tours,  including 
visits  with  appropriate 
APH  staff,  can  be  arranged. 
Teachers,  university  students, 
and  consumers  are  examples 
of  groups  from  around  the 
world  that  have  been  eagerly 
accommodated  by  APH. 


Mullimedia  Museum 

APH’s  Callahan  Museum 
presents  multi-media,  accessible 
displays  on  such  topics  as  the 
development  of  braille,  the 
history  of  the  braillewriter,  and 
the  history  of  Talking  Books. 
Museum  hours  are  8:30  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m., 

Monday- 
Friday,  except 
holidays.  Free 
of  charge. 


Historic  Talking 
Book  exhibit 


The  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  is 
located  in  the  historic 
Louisville  neighborhood 
known  as  Clifton.  There  is 
easy  access  via  nearby  1-64, 
1-65,  and  1-71. 


Products  and  Services  from  APH 

Products  and  services  created  by  APH  further  the 
independence  of  people  of  all  ages  who  are  blind  or 
visually  impaired.  These  include: 

• Accessible  books  and  magazines  in  braille,  large 
print,  recorded,  and  computer  disc  formats 

• Educational  products 

• Independent  living  products 

• Production  of  custom  accessible  media, 
such  as  braille  menus 

• An  accessible  web  site  with: 

on-line  ordering  of  products 

Louis  textbook  location  database 

APH  File  Repository 

Fred’s  Head  tips  and  techniques  database 

• Product  training  seminars 


Tactile  teaching  kit 


Product  Development 

The  APH  Research  Department  conducts  ongoing  product 
development  activities  in  such  areas  as  tactile  graphics, 
braille  reading  readiness,  and  low  vision.  APH  encourages 
anyone  with  an  idea  for  a product  useful  to  blind  persons 
to  submit  it  by  phone  or  by  completing  a product  idea 
form  available  on  our  web  site. 


Donations  to  APH  help  provide  thousands  of  people  with  such  valuable 
services  as  braille  and  recorded  Reader's  Digest®  and  recorded  Newsweek®. 
Donations  are  tax-deductible.  Visit  www.aph.org  for  donor  information. 

APH  is  a 501  (c)(3)  nonprofit  organization.  Reader's  Digest  is  a trademark  of 
The  Reader’s  Digest  Association.  Newsweek  is  a trademark  of  Newsweek,  Inc. 


Louisville  Slugger  is  a trademark  of  the  Hillerich  & Bradsby  Co. 


New! 

Hall 

Fame 

Our  profession’s 
new  Hall  of 
Fame  for 
Leaders  and 
Legends  of 
the  Blindness  Field  is  housed  at  APH. 
The  Hall  honors  those,  such  as  Helen 
Keller,  who  have  dedicated  their 
lives  to  furthering  the  education  and 
rehabilitation  of  people  who  are  blind. 
This  space  includes  plaques,  artifacts, 
and  interactive  displays.  Ask  how  you 
can  support  the  Hall  of  Fame. 
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C.  Warren  Bledsoe 


AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE 
FOR  THE  BUND,  INC. 

1839  Frankfort  Avenue 

Louisville,  Kentucky  40206 

502-895-2405 

800-223-1839 

www.aph.org 


HISTORY  IN  THE  MAKING 


THE  CALLAHAN  MUSEUM  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


Looking  for  a unique  Louisville  experience? 
Founded  in  1858,  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  is  a company  like  no  other. 
We’re  the  world’s  largest  creator  of  educational 
products  for  the  blind.  And  you  can  watch  them 
being  made,  step-by-step,  as  you  tour  our  facility. 

During  your  FREE  visit,  you  will: 

• Explore  the  efforts  of  generations  of  blind  individuals, 
teachers,  and  inventors  to  overcome  obstacles  to  learning. 

• See  a book  printed  on  a century-old  braille  press. 
Then,  discover  how  we  print  braille  using  the  latest 
computer  technology. 

• Write  your  name  in  braille. 

• Handle  braille  books,  tactile  maps,  and  globes. 

• Tour  a working  studio  where  “Talking  Books”  are  made. 

Located  on  historic  Frankfort  Avenue,  the  Callahan 
Museum  and  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
are  within  walking  distance  of  charming  shops 
and  restaurants. 

Admission:  Free 

HOURS:  Weekdays  8:30  a.m.-  4:30  p.m. 

Saturdays  10  a.m.  - 3 p.m. 

PLANT  Tours:  10  a.m.  and  2 p.m.,  Monday-Thursday 
PHONE:  502-895-2405;  (toll  free)  800-223-1839 
WEB:  www.aph.org  EMAIL:  info@aph.org 


1839  Frankfort  Ave. 
Louisville,  KY  40206 

APH  is  on  the  north 
side  of  Frankfort  Avenue 
where  it  intersects  with 
State  Street.  Easy  access 
is  available  from  Exit  7 
on  1-64.  Parking  available 
in  the  lot  in  front  of  the 
building  or  along 
Frankfort  Avenue. 


THE  CALLAHAN  MUSEUM  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE 
FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


Please  take  a 
braille  fortune 
cookie,  along  with 
a braille  alphabet  card  to 
decipher  your  fortune! 


Lucky  Touch  Braille  Fortune  Cookie  Company 
California  School  for  the  Blind,  Fremont,  CA 

Launched  in  1996  and  operated  by  students  at  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind,  the  Lucky  Touch  Braille  Fortune  Cookie  Company  currently  provides 
part-time  employment  for  eight  blind  and  visually  impaired  students.  Students 
are  paid  $.15  for  each  message  they  braille  on  Perkins  Braillers.  Messages 
are  then  delivered  to  a fortune  cookie  manufacturer,  where  they  are  inserted 
into  cookies  before  baking. 

Six  students  make  up  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Lucky  Touch  Braille  Fortune 
Cookies.  They  are  paid  $3.75  for  each  weekly  meeting  they  attend,  where 
they  review  financial  records,  develop  marketing  campaigns,  and  gain  hands- 
on  experience  with  all  types  of  business  practices.  Cookies  are  sold  at  school 
functions  and  conferences  for  professionals  in  the  field  of  vision,  and  packaged 
for  gift-giving. 

APH  congratulates  the  Lucky  Touch  Braille  Fortune  Cookie  Co.  and  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind  for  their  ingenuity  in  creating  and  operating  this  fun  and 
educational  business  venture! 


Two  students  (right)  who  are  both  braillists  and  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  work  with  staff  at  the  California  School  for  the  Blind  to  manage  the 
Lucky  Touch  Braille  Fortune  Cookie  Company. 


Meeting  Someone  Who  Is  Blind 

• When  meeting  someone  who  is  blind  or  visually  impaired,  always 
introduce  yourself  and  speak  in  a normal  tone  --  there's  no  need  to 
speak  loudly  or  slowly  unless  the  individual  has  a hearing  impairment. 
Speak  directly  to  the  individual  and,  at  the  end  of  the  conversation,  let 
the  person  know  that  you  are  leaving. 

• Immediately  greet  persons  who  are  blind  or  visually  impaired  as  they 
enter  a room  or  a service  area.  Whenever  possible,  and  especially  in 
crowded  circumstances,  address  them  by  name.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  separate  from  a person  who  is  blind  or  visually  impaired,  guide  them 
to  a chair  or  wall  rather  than  leaving  them  standing  in  “free  space.” 

9 Expressions  like  "see  you  later"  are  commonly  used  by  many  people. 
Don't  hesitate  to  use  visual  words,  like  "see,"  "look,"  or  “watch”  when 
talking  to  someone  who  is  blind  or  visually  impaired.  When  speaking 
about  individuals,  refer  to  the  person  first  and  then  to  the  disability  (as  in 
the  previous  sentence).  Be  precise  and  thorough  when  you  describe 
things  to  persons  who  are  totally  blind.  Feel  free  to  use  visually 
descriptive  language,  as  well  as  make  reference  to  colors,  patterns, 
designs,  and  shapes.  Don't  leave  things  out  or  change  a description 
because  you  think  it  is  unimportant  or  unpleasant. 

• Some  individuals  use  canes  or  dog  guides  to  assist  them  in  walking 
independently.  However,  there  may  be  times  when  having  another 
person  assist  as  a "sighted  guide"  is  desirable.  At  other  times,  it  can  be 
disorienting  and  disruptive.  You  can  ask  a person  who  is  blind  or 
visually  impaired  if  your  assistance  is  needed.  Offer  to  let  the  person 
hold  your  arm  as  you  walk  along.  The  person  you  are  assisting  will  hold 
your  arm  above  the  elbow  and  follow.  Never  grab  a person  who  is  blind 
or  visually  impaired  by  the  arm  and  push  him  or  her  forward. 

• Be  calm  and  clear  about  what  to  do  if  you  see  a person  who  is  blind  or 
visually  impaired  about  to  encounter  a dangerous  situation.  (For 
example , if  that  person  is  about  to  bump  into  a column  in  a hotel  lobby , 
calmly  and  firmly  call  out,  "Wait,  there  is  a pole  in  front  of  you. ") 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  (AFB)  publishes  a fact  sheet  titled  "Sensitivity  to 
Blindness  or  Visual  Impairments."  You  can  find  the  fact  sheet  on  their  Web  site 
(www.afb.org). 


Facts  About  Dog  Guides* 


• * That’s  the  first  lesson!  Dog  guide 
is  the  politically  correct  term.  “See- 
ing Eye”  and  “Guide  Dog”  are 
names  of  training  centers,  so  saying 
“Seeing  Eye  Dog”  is  like  using  a 
brand  name. 

• Dog  guides  are  available  from  about 
15  training  centers  across  the  U.S. 
Generally,  a blind  person  trains  with 
the  dog  at  the  center  for  a month. 


• Dog  guides  help  their  blind  partners 
by  walking  the  person  around  ob- 
stacles, like  telephone  poles  or  street 
barricades. 

• Dog  guides  do  not  know  when  a 
traffic  light  has  changed  (they  can’t 
see  colors),  but  they  will  listen  and 
watch  for  traffic  and  will  only  cross 
the  street  when  it  is  clear.  Safety  is 
the  dog’s  responsibility. 


• Dog  guides  are  usually  one  of  these 
breeds:  Golden  Retrievers,  Labrador 
Retrievers  (Black,  Yellow,  or  Choco- 
late), or  German  Shepherds. 


• Dog  guides  do  not  automatically 
know  where  to  go;  they  follow 
orders  that  are  issued  by  the  blind 
person  as  a series  of  commands  such 
as  “Forward,”  “Left,”  and  “Right.” 

• Dog  guides  wearing  harnesses  are  at 
work.  People  should  not  pet  or 
otherwise  distract  a dog  guide  from 
his  job.  Ask  permission  if  you  want 
to  pet  the  dog. 

• Dog  guides  are  invisible.  At  least 
that’s  the  way  you  should  act  if 
you’re  wondering  how  to  behave 
when  you  meet  a blind  person  with 
one. 

• Dog  guides  can  go  wherever  the 
blind  person  goes.  That  means 
restaurants,  airplanes,  and  stores.  It’s 
the  law. 

• When  the  harness  is  off,  the  dog 
guide  is  a regular  dog  ...  ready  to 
play!  ▲ 


There  are  several  dog  guide  training  programs  in  the  United  States.  A list  of 
programs  is  provided  on  the  Web  sites  of  both  the  American  Council  of  the  Blind 
(www.acb.org)  and  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  (www.nfb.org). 


Source:  In  Touch,  published  by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  KY 


Suggested  Human  Guide  Techniques 


Serving  as  a human  guide  for  a blind  individual  is  a 

personal  service  that  you  may  want  or  need  to  provide. 

The  following  suggestions  will  help  you  be  more  effective 

in  your  role  as  a guide. 

1.  Always  ask  a person  who  is  blind  if  assistance  is 
desired.  If  so,  make  contact  so  he/she  can  grip  your 
arm  above  the  elbow.  By  holding  onto  your  arm,  the 
person  can  be  guided  - not  led  - and  will  not  be 
pushed  and  pulled  from  place  to  place.  Using  the 
human  guide  technique,  the  guide  and  the 
companion  walk  virtually  side  by  side,  with  the  guide 
about  a half  step  ahead  of  the  traveler  who  is  blind. 

2.  If  you  come  to  an  area  that  is  too  narrow  for  both  of 
you  to  pass  through  when  walking  side  by  side,  place 
your  "guiding"  arm  behind  your  back.  This  is  a cue 
to  your  traveling  companion  to  step  behind  you. 

When  you  have  passed  through  the  narrow  spot, 
casually  drop  your  guiding  arm  back  to  its  original 
position. 

3.  Always  pause  briefly  before  a step  up  or  down. 

4.  When  using  stairs,  pause  before  stepping  down  or  up 
to  give  the  traveler  who  is  blind  a cue.  Move  at  a 
pace  that  is  comfortable  for  both  of  you.  Pause 
again  slightly  when  you  reach  the  landing  to  provide 


the  traveler  a cue  that  "you've  arrived".  Giving 
verbal  cues  is  usually  helpful. 

5.  When  approaching  doors,  put  your  "guiding"  arm  in 
the  position  that  indicates  narrow  spaces  and  tell  the 
person  whether  the  door  opens  toward  or  away  from 
you  and  whether  it  opens  to  the  left  or  right.  The 
individual  will  catch  the  door  as  she  walks  through 
the  doorway. 

6.  When  the  person  you  are  guiding  wishes  to  be 
seated,  walk  directly  to  a chair,  make  contact  with 
the  chair,  and  then  let  the  individual  seat 
himself/herself. 

7.  Give  the  traveler  some  verbal  description  of  the 
area(s)  you  are  walking  through. 

8.  When  walking  with  someone  with  whom  you  have 
not  previously  traveled,  verbal  explanations  may  be 
helpful  in  all  of  the  above  situations. 

9.  Never  leave  a person  who  is  blind  alone  in  an  open 
area.  If  you  must  leave,  put  him/her  in  contact  with 
a landmark  such  as  a wall,  a counter,  etc. 

10.  When  getting  in  a car,  walk  with  the  person  to  the 
car  door,  explain  her  position  in  relationship  to  the 
car,  and  then  allow  him/her  to  check  it  out  and  get 
in  by  himself/herself. 


Welcome  to  APH!  Thank  you 


for  joining  us  to  celebrate 


Friday,  May  16,  2008 

5:00-7:00  p.m.  Reception  and  museum  tours 
6:00  p.m.  Dedication  program 


our  150th  anniversary. 


AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE 
FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE 
FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


Research  indicates  that,  for  people  who  are  sighted, 
between  80%  and  90%  of  learning  occurs  through 
the  sense  of  vision.  This  puts  students  who  are 
blind  and  visually  impaired  at  a serious 
disadvantage  in  the  classroom  if  they  do  not  have 
appropriate,  adapted  learning  materials. 


APH  works  in  partnership  with  the  federal 
government  and  vision  professionals  across  the 
United  States  to  support  successful  learning  by 
providing  accessible  materials  in  large  print,  braille, 
and  audio  formats  to  students  in  grades  K-12. 
Together,  we  provide  the  tools  that  blind  and 
visually  impaired  kids  need  to  reach  their  full 
potential  and  utilize  their  talents  in  meaningful 
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Since  its  founding  in  1858,  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  (APH)  has  continually  evolved  and  expanded  in  response  to  the  needs 
of  blind  and  visually  impaired  people  across  the  U.S.  Marking  our  150th  anniversary 
in  2008,  APH  has  recently  completed  some  exciting  improvements  at  its  facilities 
on  historic  Frankfort  Avenue  in  Louisville. 


• Through  our  Wayfinding  Project,  our  front  lawn 
has  been  redesigned  and  landscaped  with  a 
focus  on  improving  accessibility,  welcoming 
our  visitors  from  around  the  world,  and 
enhancing  the  Clifton  neighborhood. 


• A new  exhibit  has  been  installed  in  the  APH 
Museum,  dedicated  to  the  history  of  the 
education  of  the  people  who  are  blind  or 
visually  impaired.  History  in  the  Making -APH 
Past  to  Present  documents  the  first  150  years 
of  work  at  APH  providing  tools  and  materials 
to  the  blind. 
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Looking  toward  the  future 

Louisville  landmark  offers  a warm  welcome  to  visitors , strengthens  ties  with  the  historic  Cliftoi 


The  APH  Wayfinding  Project,  centered  on  the  front 
lawn  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
facing  Frankfort  Avenue,  was  designed  to  create  a 
more  safe,  attractive,  and  accessible  portal  to  one 
of  Louisville’s  oldest  businesses  and  most  unique 
attractions.  Overgrown  trees  and  shrubs  have  been 
trimmed  and  replaced,  providing  a clear  view  of 
APH  from  the  road. 

Hallmarks  of  the  redesigned  entrance  to  APH 
include  clear  signage,  well-lit  pathways,  comfortable 
seating  areas,  and  attractive  landscaping.  New 
sidewalks  from  the  parking  area  direct  visitors  to 
the  front  entrance.  Gently  sloping,  ADA  compliant 
ramps  and  handrails  guide  visitors  to  an  intimate 
plaza  with  a trickling  fountain  - attractive  to  eyes 
and  ears.  Traditional  wrought  iron  fencing,  a 
signature  of  the  historic  Clifton  neighborhood, 
defines  the  park-like  setting. 

The  original  brick  herring-bone  patterned  walkway, 
just  inside  the  historic  stone  wall  along  Frankfort 
Avenue,  has  been  restored  and  expanded  up  the 
walkway.  Sidewalk  cuts  provide  a safe  and  easy 
transition  for  pedestrians.  A seating  area  at  the 
pedestrian  entrance  echoes  the  entire  project’s 
message  that  all  visitors  are  welcome. 

“APH  is  located  in  a beautiful,  historic 
neighborhood,”  said  Tuck  Tinsley,  APH  President, 
“In  recent  years,  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  front  lawn 
had  become  overgrown,  hiding  the  distinctive 
facade  of  the  APH  administration  building, 
constructed  in  1955  in  the  Bauhaus  architectural 
style.  Through  the  Wayfinding  Project,  we  hope  to 
better  connect  with  our  neighborhood  and  welcome 
all  of  our  visitors  - from  both  the  local  community 
and  around  the  world.” 


Design 

Rowland  Design:  Eric  Rowland,  project  designer; 
Wendy  Balas,  project  architect;  Beth  Brown  and 
Eric  Morrell,  environmental  graphic  designers 

Landscape  Architecture  and  Civil  Engineering 
Mindel,  Scott  & Associates:  Norman  Flout,  project 
manager;  Courtney  Yartz,  landscape  architect 

General  Contractor 

Brasch-Barry,  Inc.:  Dean  Karmire,  project  director; 
and  Tony  Gore,  site  manager 

Signage 

Rueff  Sign  Company 
Lighting 

johnson  Group,  Inc. 

What  is  “wayfinding?” 

Wayfinding  is  a series  of  visual,  audible,  and  tactile 
“clues”  that  guide  people  from  one  place  to  another. 
Good  wayfinding  helps  users  experience  an 
environment  in  a positive  way  and  can  include  such 
elements  as  lighting,  walkways,  signage, 
landscaping,  and  architecture.  A successful 
wayfinding  system  provides  a welcoming 
environment,  reassures  users  that  they  are  on  the 
right  path,  and  answers  questions  before  users 
even  have  to  ask  them.  Information  taken  from 
Signweb:  www.signweb.com. 
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American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind’s  New 
Landscape  and 
Accessibility  Features 

Trees 

A - Flowering  Dogwood 

B - Southern  Magnolia 

C - Plum 

D - Hawthorn 

E - American  Holly 

F - Allegheny  Serviceberry 

G - American  Yellowwood 

H - Star  Magnolia 

I - Blue  Ash 

J - White  Pine 

K - Blue  Spruce 

L-  Eastern  Hop  Hornbeam 

M - Paulownia 

N - Chinese  Dogwood 

0 - Ginko 


The  new  design  includes  an  improved  parking  area,  gently  sloping  paths 
that  lead  gradually  up  to  the  entrance,  new  tables  with  seating,  a water 
feature,  and  interpretive  and  directional  signage.  The  stone  lintel  taken 
from  the  original  entrance  to  the  1883  building  has  been  relocated  to  a 
place  of  honor  near  the  entrance. 

Other  plants  for  the  various  beds  include... 


Shrubs:  White  Azalea,  Red  Twig  Dogwood, 
EverlowYew,  Oakleaf  Hydrangea,  Blue  Princess 
Holly,  Common  Lilac,  Densiformis  Yew,  Korean 
Spice  Viburnum 

Groundcovers: 

English  Ivy,  Japanese  Spurge,  Periwinkle 

Perennials:  Dianthus  “Bewitched,”  Daylily, 

Old  August  Lily,  Japanese  Blood  Grass, 

Fountain  Grass,  Christmas  Fern. 


Learning  from  the  Past 

APH  shares  accomplishments  and  challenges  over  the  past  century  and  a half  thro  ugh  expansh 


HISTORY  IN  THE  MAKING: 

APH  Past  to  Present 


Didymus,  o Wind  religious 
scholar  in  Alexandria. 
Egypt,  teaches  himself 
to  read  with  hand-carved 
letters.  For  almost  1400 
years,  he  is  a rare  exam- 
ple of  the  possibilities  for 
educating  people  with 
visual  impairments. 

Much  of  our  earliest 
writing  was  tactile. 

: Scribes  lathe  ancient 
world  scratched  records 
into  clay  tablets  and 
carved  the  victories 
of  their  nations  on  stone, 
it  would  be  thousands  of 
years,  however,  before 
anyone  thought  to  use 
such  methods  to  teach 
people  with  vision  loss. 


A 

H iteracyisthe 

key  to  centuries 
of  recorded  knowl- 
edge. It  is  central  to 
our  success  at  home, 
at  work,  and  at  play. 

In  1 858,  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  was  founded  to 
help  supply  that  key 
to  people  with  visual 
impairments. 


History  in  the  Making:  APH  Past  to  Present  is  a 
celebration  of  150  years  of  innovation  and  ingenuity  at 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  Providing  an 
exciting  new  doorway  into  the  APH  Museum,  this  exhibit 
explores  how  a small  company,  initially  operating  in  a 
school  basement,  grew  into  the  largest  supplier  of 
educational  and  daily  living  aids  for  blind  and  visually 
impaired  people  in  the  world. 

Accessibility  is  a key  component  throughout  this  unique 
exhibit.  Entry  panels  introduce  tactile  writing  from  the 
ancient  world,  and  many  artifacts  can  be  touched.  Labels 
appear  in  large  print,  braille,  and  recorded  formats, 
enabling  all  visitors  to  access  all  information  in  the 
exhibit.  Games,  videos,  and  a jukebox  unit,  featuring 
the  company’s  award  winning  narrators,  encourage 
visitors  to  have  fun  as  they  take  a closer  look  at  APH’s 
important  historical  contributions  to  the  education  of 
students  across  the  U.S.  who  are  blind  and  visually 
impaired. 

Exhibit  visitors  will  learn  about  the  evolution  of  recorded 


materials  - from  vinyl  records,  to  cassette  tapes,  to 
digital  recordings,  and  the  struggle  to  adapt  old 
production  methods  for  modern  times.  Vision  simulators 
offer  guests  a rare  opportunity  to  experience  different 
kinds  of  vision  loss.  The  role  of  the  federal  government 
in  supporting  the  education  of  the  blind  and  visually 
impaired  is  explained. 
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Design 

Owen  Design:  Miriam  Owen,  principal,  Nolensville,  TN 
Graphic  Design 

Patricia  VornDick,  independent  designer,  Nashville,  TN 
Fabrication 

Forrester  Exhibit  Shop:  Steve  Forrester,  principal,  Nashville,  TN 
Curator 

Micheal  A.  Hudson,  museum  director,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
Audio-Visual  Assistance 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind:  Steve  Mullins,  Talking  Book  Studio  manager; 
Johnny  Zinninger,  senior  technician,  and  the  entire  staff  of  the  Talking  Book  Studio 


Partial  funding  for  this  exhibit  was  provided  by  Louisville/Jefferson  County  Metro  Government. 
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Special  Thanks  to  the  APH  Staff  Event  Planning  Team 

May  15  Employee  “Sneak  Preview” 

May  16  Reception  and  Dedication  for  Special  Guests 

Nancy  Bayens  Becky  Snider 

Janie  Blome  Tuck  Tinsley 

Mike  Hudson  Jane  Thompson 

Nancy  Lacewell,  chair  Arthur  Vaughn 

GaryMudd  Roberta  Williams 

Anne  Rich 

Thanks  also  to  Bussman’s  Bakery  for  their  generous  support. 
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